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serious view than does Balfour, but yet he remarks that if CHAP.
Britain has lost markets in this way she has opened new ones ^LXIX*
instead. The closing passage of this interview is significant enough ^T- 63-
to be quoted:
The projected strengthening of our fleet Mr. Chamberlain did not seem
to relish much. Mr. Chamberlain remarked that Lord Salisbury did not
wish for an alliance with us because of his general objection to binding
himself. Lord Salisbury was as little for an alliance with Germany as
with France or Russia. Lord Salisbury was a very cautious statesman
who believed it always best to keep free hands. Mr. Balfour was more
inclined to the view that a general understanding with Germany is in
England's interest.1
Typical of the two characters is their opinion of each other.
Billow thought he summed up the Colonial Secretary as "the
modern merchant, very definite, very shrewd, very*unscrupu-
lous, but withal very realistic; since he knows that without
realism no business on a great scale can be done." Bringing more
goodwill and frankness to it all, Chamberlain in his family circle
spoke of Billow as "an able, interesting and agreeable man".
To give this discussion at some length is essential, because it
throws a flood of light upon the personality of our subject and
the circumstances of the time. Chamberlain is strongly influenced
by passing impressions. If he exaggerated the Russian peril, so
did most of his colleagues; above all, the solid and stolid Duke
of Devonshire. If his main idea of checking the huge Tsardom by
the aid of Germany was to come to nothing, his other idea of
arresting Russia by the aid of Japan came in the end to success
beyond any dream. He surveys the whole globe with a positive
mind. He foresees the power of the United States in a world crisis.
He foresees no less that continued German hostility must mean the
final alienation of the slower British people, who will then sink all
old quarrels to guard against the most formidable of new foes.
1 Orosse Politilc, vol. xv. pp. 413-    know from personal observation the
418. Towards the end of his record,    strength   and   depth   of   Germany's
Biilow  makes  the  very  remarkable    antipathy to England. If the English
note: "In general it is beyond doubt   people come to see clearly what is the
that feeling in England is far less anti-    feeling now predominant in Germany
German than the feeling in Germany is   this would bring about a great change
anti-English. Thus the most dangerous   in its  conception  of Anglo-German
Englishmen are those like Chirol and   relations."
Saunders, [both of The Times], who